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alternative theories, the one that was taught in the Middle
ARCS and the one that was to be formulated in the nineteenth
century. He agreed with the early Christian view that the
State was somehow an anomaly, an artificiality. It would not
have existed hut for the fall of man. But the medieval belief
in the unity of society, regulated according to eternal and
natural law for the good life of man in this world and his
eternal salvation in the next, was no longer accepted. He could
not view the State as one of the necessary and divinely autho-
rized means to this end. He had only a number of indefinite
and ambiguous natural rights as a substitute, and these at once
gave way to the clear and definite idea of a utilitarian, majority-
ruled State with its own needs and necessities. Nevertheless,
the protest was destined to endure. The liberal political theor-
ists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by their nega-
tive protest against the arbitrary State made it possible for
their successors to work out a more complete and consistent
ethical liberalism which would make the State itself more
ethical and liberal in its practice, if not in its theory. On
the other hand, Locke could not foresee the modern idea
that the State is natural, that it is a necessary part of man's
moral life. Though his epistemology should have warned him
of the fallacy, he was still under the impression that we may
judge of the character of a thing by examining its origin and
then supposing that what is true of its origin must be true of it.
It is the evolutionary fallacy, all the more erroneous because
the evolution was a pure hypothesis. The function of the State
and the test of its acts is determined not by its origin but by the
moral and social needs which it serves. This view owes much
to the thought of a writer far more misunderstood than Locke,
Jean Jacques Rousseau.

But at any rate Locke, though he was unable to harmonize
them, was aware of the factors which must be taken account of
in a satisfactory theory of political authority. He realized
that it should take account of man's moral nature, that it
should command the assent of its citizens, and that it should
serve man's needs.